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^ , This paper discusses the implementation of 
pragmatic-oriented communication therapy /at the Carl Sandburg 
Elementary Learning Center, a self-contained special education ; 
school. The pragmatic orientation emphasizes teaching of the 
communication process. It is proposed that by te«fl|hing an « 

frganization of discourse",; students become more involved with, and 
earn to comprehend, the concept of communication • Among the goals of 
the pragmatic approach used , with a group of 11- and 12-year qylds were 
increasing language for specific puc^osk such as junior high school, 
and teaching students to intiate communication in a positive manner. ■ 
Instructions for two activities are included. (SW) 
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: PRAGMATICS GENERALIZED TO A SPECIAL EDUCATION CENTER 

Presented by: Susan F. Marks and Mary W. Casner ( 

In recent years, it has become apparent that research « in the' area q£ 
pragmatics is having a major impact upon our understanding of communication 
development. Longitudinal data has established poor remediation success 
rate for children wjpfo demonstrate language disorders. As reported by King , - 
(1982), children diagnosed as linguistically, disordered in - 1967-69 w]KV then- 
received intervention still demonstrated communcative difficulties ' f if teeA 
years later.. i \ . ■' ' - ' . 

Our understanding ^of 1 th6* linguist.j^: system hasVbecome more sophisticated 
since 1967. However , intervention strategies do not always follow suit and 
seem to lag behind current understanding of the theoretical constructs in 
thefield of communication disorders . The emphasis of this paper will be 
to discuss the implementation of pragmatic oriented communciation therapy 
in a special education center. • * t ■ * ' 

' Carl Sandburg Elementary Learning Center is i a Level V special educational 
program in Montgomery County, Maryland. It; is a totally self ^contained 
special education school. This Ccenter is designed for. .multi-handicapped 
elementary aged students who' demonstrate *a Combination 'of the following ^ 
handicapping conditions? severely learning, disabled, emotionally impaired, 
mildly mentally retarded,; spefcch/lanauage impaired, heating impaired , ,and . -i 
mildiy cerebral palsjHd. * Most of the students, .90%, -received communication- 
therapy. The linguistic behavior demonstrated by the children, ranged from 
mildly delayed studehts to those who demonstrated such a severe linguistic 
deficit that it is .considered their primary handicap. ? ■ ' ' t 

■■ r / . 4 ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ < ■■ . * . 7; . . * 

When Carl Sandburg Learning Center opened in 1977, speech and language 
therapy was delivered* in a traditional way. Students ^were pulled -from 
their classrooms arid , seen individually or in small : groups Therapy/ , 
programs placed an emphasis on structure and vocabularly development:. 
Eventually however, speech and language therapy was, moved from t the/ therapy * 
.room into the classroom. It was felt that communication should \he / 
integrated intb the studehts ' total school program, .particular ;,emphas is 
was placed upon Integrating corpniun i ca t i on therapy into the reading/language^ 
arts curriculum and into .the students.' ' behavioral programs . /Most oj^jfche ' * 
therapy was performed, in groups in the most natural environment posail 
*The child 1 s classroom was considered the best 5 therapy room.. ..The pifSgmc 

, orientation of the clinicians emphasized the teaching, bf th^ communi'fcal 

♦. process . It. was felt that communication includes 'the speaker , ylistei 
message and that? .the student needs to understand how all these parts 

./integrate" to%iake a successful communication ever^t.- This orientation 
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coincides with mulch .of the research in metacognition in which it has been. 

found that learning will not take' place unless the learner, and -in, this . 
'case^v the communicator, has the knowledge of how he or she goes .about 
'learning or communicating, students need to know how to use clues from the-' 

communication' environment to evaluate and revise hypothesis about the 
.current state ahd- future state of the communicative interaction Noj^fnal . - 

speakers do this 1 automatically while language impaired students,; do not.. 

■ ' * ' i , . , i ' ' ■ ■ • j • • • ' ■ ■ i * 

Essential concepts in this pragmatic orientation are the features of .. ■ • 
dontext. Bates reports' that pragmatics really is the rule governing the 
4 use of language in one' text.' Pruttihg (1982) .differentiates between four, 
; features of -context; 1') cognitive and. social context — knowledge of physical .; 
' and social world, 2) physical context— perceputal properties Of people and 
objects, 3) linguistic context— prior decuring and post verbal behavior, .. 
and 4)nortliriguistic context — nonverbalOand -p'aralinguistic behayior.s . * 
Children need to know ail these dimensions to be capable communicators. To 
complicate the; issue even more', context lacks boundaries; it is: always , 
changing;. The abs.tr actness of context makes it difficult for language*. •' 
impaired students to generalize what €hey have learned* in "therapy to actual 
communication situations they meet daily. \ ' 

'•• ! I'lL is essential that language disprd&re'd children be taugfht to monitpr how" 
will they are .communicating. In fact, language disordered children may 
'.have* a deficit in this metacognetive;?av/areness . For instance, they may. 
have difficulty accessing and using their knowledge of the subject which ; 
they are. talking about. - $ problem-, may also exist in selecting and- ' > 
implementing appropriate strategies for,, effective . communication ,. Finally * ' 
the difficulty may be in monitoring the communication event and tjhen 'V, * 
'clfoosdng the proper: repair strategy .. In many ways , our language impaired : 
children haveJcome to feel that they have no way to overcome ^failure in .*' 
communication situations^ Because- they are mastery oriented, w§ as/ ; 
s clinicians 'also fail to»„tea.ch them- that they 'have control over their 
* successes'' and failures • in ! communication It is imperative to teach v 
therefore,, the process of communication'. "»_• • , ? '! " 
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Pragmatic literature has broadened our view of. ^communication . We taiow that 
caphblo communicators usually Wave strong sbcia'l skills; * Often it r h one's 
cfocJ,al identity that is affected by having a speech/language and/ou hearing 
disorder. Communication, therefore, is really a ^vehicle for initiating, 
maintaining and terminating relationships (Prutting, ; 11-982 ). f Ttyia -"{more 
global ,i process oriented, socio-iincjuistic approach brings new challenges 
and responsibilities to the speech and language clinician. < . 

We would b lik|e , to discuss and illustrate fyow we used a pragmatic \ emphasis At 
Carl 3andbUrg; Learning Center 2 . In the first instance, we^chose a group of 
Students who. were. in their last year at fchte Leatning Center . The students 
were 11 and 12 years old. - Most of these students had 'from four to five 
yearSc>o£ speech and language therapy. The students who -participated in the 
prag(na v tiQ cfroup denfonstrated a variety pf communication' disroders . One , 

addition , 
severe word 

jstrated 
inguistic 

structure'. Two students dnly showed deficits, in the use o£\ language. .One 
stiident was so r severely language impaired that* it was considered his 
primary handicap . : 

The~goal for, the group was* to facilitate aicguisitipn of effective *» 
Ippiamuri icat ion skills . Specific objectives included :« increasing .language * 
ro^' s£>ec?f.ic purposes sucty as junior- high school; ^increasing, the range\qf 
interactions' understood and* used; increasing the variety of *the students. 1 < 
; interactions; increasing the students 1 ability 'to perceive accurately the*\ 
, communicative intentions* of their peers;, and, th^ir own, communicative. ; „ 
.Effectiveness Emphasis was also placed upon teaching tfte students to ,* f 
^adjust their communication d^p^Pidency on; the ■ audience and to initiate ' > ' 
'commurtication in a' positive manner ; 

■ ' . .. , • • . " "\ . . ' \ ' 

Within this junior high preparatory fgroup, students were placed in a girls 1 
group and ^a jDpys ^^roujD ^ Students . met bi-weekly , girls ^and ij^ys 
alternating week's; In' this pratjmatics^ group, there.,were few restrictions . 
.placed upon the students in terms of the content of - their conversation . . 
All <gfeude*nt;s, h&wever ^ne^dqd to evaluate their coinmunication participatipn 
at ' the end *of each sSfesionv • The clinicians tried to bap .'^-nto the. students ' 
background "inf qrmatiim and knowledge as mucft\as possible ^ and if tljey did 
riot have any experience in^the situatipn, we* tf ied\to provide it ; v f or them. 
For 'example, we planned a visit to a j junior high scirobl. Before the-, visit 
occur ed/ 1 predictions of what it would" be 1 like were made and role playifrg 
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was done to practice the event. Other activities related to junior high 
transition specifically were learning how to use a 190k, practicing meeting 
new people, learning how to get around in a large place, anking for and 
following directions and relaying messages. For many of our students/ 
their elementary School career had been spent at Sandburg Learning Center 
in a school of about 100 students, whereas all junior high school programs 
rwere housed at -schools that had 600 to 1000 students. This transition' , V" 
created a highly 1 anxious situation for our students. , 

The other aspect of this group was to provide the student with situations 
that would emphasize a variety of communication discourse. We provided the 
students jwith a number of projects to accomplish as a group, i.e., cooking 
acitivibies, role* playing activities and problem solving activities •« In 
these activities, students specifically practiced turn taking, topic 

, Maintenance, initiation of communication, etc. . 

v \ 

In addition to this pragmatic group, other therapy grcpups in the.ffchodl 
centered around this ■ pragmatic orientation., F6r*example, one g^gaa aeen in 
a classroom was directed at getting the students , to initiate co'inqjtfitication . 
The clinician would do a variety of actions to aicJ this initiatibn^iiFor 
..example, the clinician could bring in Unusual, materials and ask tt)WV 
students to use them but not give any directions for their use. 'Cither 
technique was to change usually occuring practices to soiiiething .ujnOrsuai or 
out of the, ordinary. Toys were ^brought -,i"nto the classroom that were bro|<er\ 
? of the clinician would not> speak ufttil k child would initiate pome : ' 
.utterance." Roth and Spekman ( T984 ) , provide "excellent examples' of 
situations into which children can \be placed to demonstrate a variety of 
interactions. Many therapeutic 'interventions w can .be patterned** after their 
suggestions (see Table 1). Gne activity that was quite successful was 
;making an ice cream sundae. This unu^l sundae caipe about by pointing Sat 
to the children that the usual does not always pccu^. Fixst,^the^, clinician 
shewed the group a picture "off -a sundae and elicittfedthe attribute^? of the " ' 
sundae. The students usually came up with the following: An icecream 
sundae is' cold and wet/ 1 Thetprinkles areicolorful and small. The cherry 
is round and red. # The whipped cream is wjftite. and fluffy i And finally, the 
nuts are brown and' crunchy. Then we decide'd.to prepare the stindae. ' * 

Instead of the usual ingrediants ; the elinican brought ingrediants. that fiV 
our description but-df^ not resemble *a sundae. Our sundae, therefore, ) *v 
consisted of ice, topped with coipred Confetti , nut shells ; cotton balls ' 
and a small re<* ball. SituaftiorU like/ these increase expression and the 
'students' use of^ various cqnununiitfation f undt,i^>hs . ' • ' \ ' 
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The, kinds of activities that can be developed -to increase pragmatic skills 
arejivaried. For the clinician, it calls upon an understanding of the ' > 
communication process that Stimulates creative and more meaningful / 
therapeutic .situations. As communication specialists, wejmust teach / 
^flexibility ■•of linguistic use rather than reinforce rigidity of linguistic 
structure. We must expand how the child uses language'' as" a tool toj 
1) build relationships with peopft, in their social 'environment; 2) become 
aware of relationships in their academic environment, and 3) take their own 
initiative to profit from learning and' social, interactions . 
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INTERACTION S* , 
request for information 

request for actions 
response to requests 

t 

f. 

statements or comments 
i 

attention seeking/ 



protesting , rejecting , 
denying 



t 

(Roth 



TABLE I 



& spoknjan, 1984) 



1 



greeting 



other performatives ij.e., 
tease , warn,, convey humor 



FACILITATING ENVIRONMENTS 

i _ < ^ , ; 

situations In which someone wants or 
needs information 

•situations in which someone needs 
something, to perform, repeat or 
cease 

situations in which requests for 

information! or actions are directed 
"to someone y N 

situations in which someone is 
stimulated to comment or take a 
position 

situations in which someone wants 
or needs another's attention in 
order to progress with' interactive 
activities _ 

situations in which someone is ' 
likely to object 

situations in which individuals meet 
and are introduced 



situations in which individuals 
express surprises, alert someone, 
'tease, etc . # 
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' MAKING A SIX-FOOT CONG SUB SANDWICH 



SoALi To increase students' cooperative group communication skills 

* ' ,4 I 

MATERIALS t , fixings for a sub sandwich 

TECHNIQUES: modeling* specific fdodback of co/omunication skills, 
requesting repetition • 

Students are provided with fixings JEor a 6-foot nub sandwich. It is up to 
them to put it togetrier and divide it for the group. Thin activity placeu 
tho students in a \1ituati9n where ttioy have to roquont information , and 
negotiate' their necds^o opposed to group needs. Tho success of the group 
activity really depends/ upon tho effectiveness of the communication. The 
students then evaluate t^heip communication effectiveness and - strategies for 
more effective communication are determined.* 

********* */ * ;* * *\ ************************* 



ICE CREAM SUNDAE 



MATERIALS: 



picture of icp cre^m sundae 
confetti . ' 
cotton ' 

small rubber ball 



ice 

nut shells 
dish 



\ • ■ 

\ 

TECHNIQUE: eliciting information 'from , students , questioning , modeling 



The students are shown a picture of an ice cream sundae. They are asked to 
describe the .attributes of the sundae. The clinican helps the students 
come up with'the attributes (cold fitfwet; colorful & small; brown & 'crunchy? 
soft & fluffy; and smal€ and r<£d). The .sundae is then made with the 
materials of ice, confetti, nut shells , cotton and a ball. The clinician 
then points out how what is usual is sometimes not what ,gccurs. We then 
corne up with communication strategies that would prevent the 
misunderstanding. s 
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